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THE MONROE DOCTRINE 1 



By Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D., Professor of Government, 

Harvard University 

Shock at seeing the foundations of a life-time swept away 
by the preceding speakers, but willing to accept a change of 
attitude caused by change of conditions. 

I. Feeling of Confidence in the Statesmen Who 

Have Guided the United States 

Among these who have laid down a distinct doctrine 
with regard to our relations with other American states 
are: Jefferson, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Polk, Sew- 
ard, Grant, Cleveland, Roosevelt and Wilson. 

Tendency in the speaker’s mind to believe in his countrjy- 
men, and in the uprightness and the sagacity of those whom 
they have put at their head. 

Certain that they did not all mean the same thing by 
what most of them call the Monroe Doctrine, but they all 
recognized the need of a policy which did not coincide with 
the general policy of the country toward foreign nations. 

All of them impelled to the declaration (of whatever 
nature) by the desire to secure peace. 

Not one of them (except Polk) intended his form of the 
Monroe Doctrine to cover territorial aggressions upon his 
neighbors. 

II. A Special Kind of Policy is Absolutely Neces- 
sary Because the Conditions of American For- 
eign Relations are Different from Those of 

Relations with European Powers 

Satisfaction of the speaker on seeing his former stu- 
dents disagree with him. 

Outline of Address at the Conference at Clark University. 
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Suppose an administration formed of the gentlemen pres- 
ent who have taken ground, either for or against what is 
commonly called the Monroe Doctrine: 

President, Hollander; Secretary of State, Callahan; Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Admiral Chadwick; Attorney-General, 
Mr. Tucker; Ambassadors at large of Latin America, Pro- 
fessor Blakeslee, and Professor Bingham; Expert in Latin 
American Affairs, Minister Pezet — What policy would that 
administration adopt? 

III. Limited Interest of the United States in Euro- 

pean Nations 

Clearly the United States is not in the assembly of Euro- 
pean powers, though they cannot escape several intimate 
connections with those policies. 

1. Through the existence of European colonies (espe- 
cially British) in America. 

2. Through the immigration of Europeans and conse- 
quent questions of nationality and citizenship. 

3. Through our footing in Asia, in close contact with 
settlements of European powers. 

IV. Especial Interest of the United States in Ameri- 

can Questions 

1. Physical nearness and contiguity of Mexico and Cuba. 

2. Infiltration of Americans into other American coun- 
tries. 

3. Immigration of other Americans (particularly Mexi- 
cans) into the United States. 

4. Investment of American capital in American coun- 
tries. 

5. The Panama Canal as a great inter- American highway. 

V. Great Interest of the United States in all Ameri- 

can Territorial Questions 

1. Advance into Louisiana, West Florida, Texas, New 
Mexico and California. 
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2. Possession of Alaska. 

3. Canal as a territorial possession. 

4. The Canal as an “extension of our coast line.” 

VI. Special Interest in Home Government of Ameri- 

can Neighbors 

1. Transfer of the foci of insurrection across the border. 

2. Loss of life and property of Americans from bad gov- 
ernments. 

3. Difficulty of maintaining polite relations with irreg- 
ular and despotic governments. 

4. Excitement and irritation caused in the United 
States. 

VII. Special Military Interest in American Condi- 

tions 

1. West India Islands as bases of military and naval 
operations. 

2. Northeastern and northwestern British possessions as 
bases. 

3. Panama Canal as a military objective. 

VIII. Desirability of Maintaining Peace in 

America 

1. By preventing wars between foreign nations and 
American powers. 

2. By preventing internal wars between American na- 
tions. 

3. By preventing internal insurrections within an Amer- 
ican neighbor country. 

4. By avoiding causes of war between the United States 
and our neighbors. 

IX. Doctrine of Inferior Nations 

1. Such nations exist in various parts of the earth, i.e. 
Persia, the Balkan States, Turkey, Portugal. 
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2. Such states are members of the family of nations, 
but are in the position of minority stock-holders. 

3. The policy of European nations is to supervise such 
powers. 

X. Upon the Basis of These Underlying Condi- 
tions What is the Natural Policy of the United 
States — Whether You Call It the Monroe 
Doctrine or Some Other Doctrine? 

1. No conferences or congresses with foreign nations 
upon American affairs. 

2. Recognition of special interest and special friend- 
ship for the American neighbors. 

3. Acceptance of the Drago Doctrine, so that no power 
shall use military force for the collection of contract debts. 

4. Recognition of the presumption of the international 
equality with the United States of those Latin American 
powers who shall have demonstrated their capacity to take 
care of themselves. 

5. Recognition of Latin American governments which 
clearly are supported by the people of the country — but 
not of political adventurers as heads of the state. 

6. Moral aid to all peoples who are tying to raise their 
civilization. 

“If this be the Monroe Doctrine, make the most of it.” 
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